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TRUTHS THAT MEN FORGET : 

II. “FREEDOM LIES IN OBEDIENCE.” 

By Mrs. Dowson, L.R.C.P., L.R.C.S., I. 

Freedom as a state of the soul is emancipation from evil — 
freedom not to sin. The good man only is free. 

“ And the just man does on himself affirm 
God’s limits, and is conscious of delight, 

Freedom and right.” 

The universe is too strong for us, we must always obey 
before we can obtain and use ; and we are rightly called free 
when we obey, if in what we obey we find ourselves, our own 
will, expressed. “ Deo parere libertas esi” is seen to be true 
in every relation of life when we trace out that relation to its 
ultimate ground ; but it is a truth that men forget. 

The primary meaning of the word freedom — the superficial 
but conditionally true meaning — is the possession of power 
to do what one likes best ; its primary use is in reference to 
political relations : but whatever it may refer to we may 
fairly say that it exists when the conditions of a man’s 
relation to this or that are not felt by him as coercive, when, 

ln ^ act > the y are directly or indirectly expressive of his will 
a od wish. 

The nineteenth century is, we are told, an age of enlighten- 
^ent, of prosperity, and, above all, of liberty; but we may 
these d ° Ubt Whether in the centuries to come any one of 
cr • T 01nts will stand out as its characteristic marks. The 
stro^ ^° r knowledge an d wealth and freedom has been 
e Yes d ' ^ Search ^ as been untiring ; the results are to some 
ey es azz ^ n R enough. The question remains whether these 
and We e i^r netra ^ n ^ > anc ^ whether what we call our knowledge 
w hether * ^ ave brought us the good we hoped ; above all, 
°f the r ° Ur ^ ree( ^ orn is the freedom of the good man, freedom 
^ v bich ^° u ^/ ree dom won by obedience, the only freedom in 
T° “ conscious of delight.” 

a t our age has been an age of superstition may 



have been commonly attributed to something which doe's n 
possess it ; if, let us say, in the search for freedom, m J‘ 

i 1 * -1- T-* ^ y-v nnnnl 1 ! — 1_ * . 1 ■ 


have been used which have no causal link with its attain 
ment ; if short cuts, intellectual or moral tricks, have been 
expected to bring 1 it about, then, in this matter at least, our 
age has been superstitious. It is no more superstitious to 
throw salt over one’s shoulder to avert the shedding 0 f tears 
than it is to try to regenerate men by moral schemes or 
abstract doctrines or to make them free by any means what- 
ever except those that belong to obedience. 

Our century seems to have tried almost every way except 
the right one : it began by idealising the natural man, it 
went on to idealise 4 Humanity,’ it has culminated in the 
idealising of Self, as means by which freedom may be won. 

There was bequeathed to our time, as a damnosa heredity 
from the previous age, belief in the powers of so-called 
Philosophic Reason. Its worship took outward and un- 
blushing form in the first French Revolution, when, as 
Pearson says, “ men were dreaming that all which philosophy 
recommended could be inaugurated without bloodshed, by 
decrees and mutual embraces and the planting of trees of 
liberty.” The natural man was born good — all men were 
naturally equal, and would remain in the enjoyment o 
liberty if they were not hindered by artificial restriction an 
the tyranny of the few ; therefore the Revolution and the 
worship of Reason must bring in the Golden Age. If we are 
inclined to wonder at the stupidity which could see hope or 
the world in such poor stuff as this, let us remind ourse ves 
that even Hegel had to work himself out of the delusions o 
the Aufklaerujig before he could gather up the unive fS 
principle of right living and right thinking in his ‘ D ie 
Live.” 


The superstitions of the enlightenment are doubtless at^ 


end, but they coloured the early years of our century 
deeply not to have left a stain upon it — a stain not 3^ 
washed out ; and the freedom many of us are seeking 1S ^ 0 
the freedom of ‘the natural man’ — that abstract naan ' 
never existed except in the speculative philosophy lV . 
gave intellectual respectability to the schemes we 
outworn. 
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Xhe close of the eighteenth century saw the birth of a 
who was to play his part in the reaction against its 
^dividualism — a part conditioned by an overweening con- 
fidence in positive science as the crown of intellectual 
^ th. The Positive Philosophy of Comte was being 
shed from 1830 to 1842 ; and, as Martineau says, “the 
scornful materialist [was] converted in its process into 
the ‘ High Priest of the Religion of Humanity,' the Chiei 
of the 4 Occidental Republic,' .... sending missionary des- 
patches to Russian emperors and Turkish viziers," and 
speaking of himself as “ the founder of a new, final, and 
universal worship.” He turns the calendar topsy-turvy> 
beginning history with 1788, putting thirteen months into 
the year, with an odd day for observances after the 
pattern of All Souls ' ; years, months, weeks and days all 
having new names in honour of this or that item in 
Humanity’s Pantheon. That there remain now Mr. Frederic 
Harrison and the little congregation in Fetter Lane — is it 
still in Fetter Lane?— a little congregation, sad in aspect, 
sadly impotent in its high mission and pretence, even the 
probability that the little congregation will hold together 
into the twentieth century, cannot hinder us from thinking 
that to seek the good of man through a religion “for which 
the individual man is a mere abstraction and there is nothing 
real but Humanity," will also be reckoned to the superstition 
of our time. 

Side by side with the Religion of Humanity grew a super- 
stition hardly less pretentious but far less picturesque — a 
superstition destined to have greater and more disastrous 
influence upon men. The god of this superstition was not 
flosophic Reason, it was not Humanity, it was mere 
fowled ge. Knowledge was now to bring in the Golden 
fo f Man. Like all other superstitions when they are 
fooli ° Ut> ^ s » looked at from a distance, seems almost too 
uurnv t0 ^ aVe k 6en entertained in good earnest by any large 
m U lti t er , of Intelligent beings. Yet its devotees were a 
Avista ^ Knowledge would cover the earth with riches , 
follow**’ ^ a PP* ness > freedom and peace would be the harvest 
kn 0 advance. Knowledge we have won indeed, 


fowled 
Ce mu 


* ^ e y°nd the guesses of the early days ol our 
We are masters, as we were never masters before, 





in- 


over tne poweis wi j j j uurninion o- rm 

we describe, we map out, we use ; we amass wealth, 
even lengthened our days : but where are the world’s hat) • 
ness and peace, where is its freedom of the soul? Michel 1 
passed judgment on our time when he said— “ One f act ^ 
incontestable. In the midst of so much material and ; 
tellectual progress the moral sense has been lowered. Kvei 
thing is advancing and developing ; one thing alone grows 
less — the Soul.” 

The devotees of Knowledge, when they turned their powers 
upon Man, took the watch of human life to pieces; they 
sorted its wheels and pinions into neat little heaps, they put 
it together again after a pattern of their own ; and it would 
do everything but go. They knew all about the construction 
of life's watch, but it never told them what men most desire 
and most need. 

The expectation of a Golden Age to come from knowledge 
and what it brings, is hardly even now abandoned, but 
it has changed its face. Barely a dozen years ago Cotter 
Morison pressed a coercive application of naturalistic 
methods derived from the teaching of biological science. 
“ The sooner it is perceived,” he said, “that bad men will be 

bad, do what we will the sooner shall we come to 

the conclusion that the welfare of society demands the sup- 
pression or elimination of bad men, and the careful cultiva- 
tion of the good only. This is what we do in every other 
department. We do not cultivate curs and screws and low 


' vict^ 

sU rvi' re 


breeds of cattle .... Nothing is gained by disguising 


the fact 


that there is no remedy for a bad heart, and no substitute *or 
good one.” The aspect of the matter has completely change 


no longer is it held possible to make bad men good by 


, latch' 


them scientific knowledge and presenting them with a ^ 


key to the treasure-house of nature ; the lS 

declared hopeless, the belief superstitious, and a new p 
proposed. Bad will be bad and good will be good; 
let the good — as gracefully as may be — devour the ba > 
all will thenceforth be for the best in the best of all P° s ^ 0 j 
worlds. Fortunately this trick will not have a c ^ a . n a s 
being tried, the bad being pretty numerous and ^ aVlI ^ or e, 
many arms and legs as the good, as much money, if | fl 3 
wit — of the sort that comes out use u 
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rar of beasts. What kind of goodness and freedom would 
survive a victory if it could be won, we have happily no 
means and no prospect of knowing ; we can only be sure that 
neither would bear much resemblance to the things that in 
t hi s chequered world we venture to call by those names. 

One superstition has been followed by another; we hear that 
all men are born free, equal, and good, and would be happy 
if something or other did not get in the way. They become 
bad, enslaved, and unhappy because their condition makes 
them so. Give them knowledge for ignorance, wealth for 
poverty, health foi disease, and they will have happiness and 
freedom too, because they will keep the goodness that is so 
obviously to their best interests in life. If a man knows that 
it is profitable to be good, and you do not make goodness 
impossible, good he certainly will be. No, say Cotter 
Morison and his like, men are born good or bad; environment 
is all very fine, but it does not change the Ethiopian’s skin 
nor rub out the leopard’s spots : heredity has to be met, and 
met as nature meets it, with tooth and claw. 

Trick follows trick; it is all superstition, for the causal nexus 
is wanting. Nevertheless, says this nineteenth century, if 
turning my coat inside out does not bring me success in the 
game, I will call for a new pack of cards and deal myself a 
whole hand of trumps. 

Need we wonder that over all these futilities the Pessimistic 
wave has swept? “Our science,” says Mr. Schiller, in his 
Addles of the Sphinx , “ has turned out a patchwork raft, 
compiled out of the battered fragments of ancient superstitions 
t at float idly on a sea of doubt, unable to attain to the terra 
ma of certainty, and still more incapable of wafting the 
is of ^ t0 i s l an ds of the blest.” The diatribe 

raft , C ° Urse ’ ^ ar d on science, for it was never meant to be a 
found ^ ^ ^ ^ad fe een on d r y Mud nobody would have 
office ^ Wan ^ n ^ * n re gard to powers it never claimed and an 
shell 1 f WaS n ° Wa y c l ua f^ e d to fill ; but, when one cockle- 
c old w Lei * anot ^ er tips the superstitious optimist into the 
^ aCt> ** * s not superstition that in this 
heli eve • G as ide, it is his optimism : if he can no longer 
na tUrali S t* natUra ^ St ^ c P r °g ress an d naturalistic goodness and 
°f God be° ^ SS an d freedom without submission to the will 
e enounces the universe and turns to practical and 
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emotional pessimism. Schopenhauer contemned the soverek 

c j.u ^ Hpmnrrttl u _ „_n 5 


emouonai * . 

neoDle — the hope of the optimistic democrat-as “a collect^, 
P _ j • nlpadincrs for their freedom anH 


of bears and swine” ; pleadings for their freedom and happu 
ness he held to be mockery and twaddle, patriotism he called 


ess ne neiu ^ ■> . ^uea 

-the most foolish of passions and the passion of fools.” 
The world, says the Pessimist, is not worse only because if 
it were it could not exist at all. The neglect of reason f 0r 
rationalism is avenged when superstition drops away and 
discloses the blankness of a life that would be merely valueless 
if it were not full of pain. 

What is the strong man to do in such a vision of his 
Ufe ? Pessimism, in the nature of things, accords but ill with 
vigour • the strong man is drawn towards optimism as the 
oak is ’towards the sky: where must he seek it, this thing 
which is to him as light and air ? We are tracking now 
the latest of our modern superstitions— the superstition of the 
strong mans self, the superstition of Nietzsche. -Whosoever 
will be free," he says, “ must make himself free : freedom is 
no fairy's gift to fall into any man's lap." Life is the highest 
art, and every man is the artist of his own life. I under^ 
stood the philosophic pessimism of the nineteenth century, 
he says elsewhere, “ as the symptom of a finer strength ot 
thought, a more victorious fulness of life : but victorious 
fulness came to mean for Nietzsche and his followers 
emancipation, says an admirer, - from every law save that o 
sincerity." His “ master morality " became the duty to 
strong, to have a stoic self-reliance, to take a stand, not 
distinctions of right and wrong and a vain seeking a & 
vain good, but on the ‘ immoralism ' of the man who is stroi& 
enough to make life sincerely from within himself accor i 
to his own will. The religion of love is built, he hoi s, u _^ 
the fear of pain — sweep this away and failure and pessifl 1 ^ 
will go with it. Your tricks have failed, he cries in so ^ 


words, because you have been aiming at the wrong 
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true progress is emancipation from the moral values 
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crowd, which arise only from the search for p re y in 
avoidance of pursuit and pain ; life and happi^ eSS ^ 
self-mastery over self. “Do what you will, sa ^ w jH." 
Zarathustra, “ but first be one of those who are able to ^ gf6 
“Man unites in himself the creature and the creator^ ^ 
is in him the stuff of things, the fragmentary an 
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consisting of soft black shales, Llandeilo shales ; and the 
heights above sea-level of our valley and a neighbouring one 
were respectively 831 feet and 803 feet. Two of the hill-tops 
above us were 1467 feet and 1490 feet. 

The weather during our visit, though it included the 24th 
0 f June, was not exactly midsummer-like ; there was a good 
deal more rain than either we as explorers, or the farmers 
as haymakers, quite enjoyed ; and in the evenings we were 
glad to sit round a cosy fire while enjoying choice volumes 
from the well-chosen library. We had some bright sunny 
intervals nevertheless, and made the most of them. 

On looking round, we first see, creeping up the hillsides, 
a few arable fields, wheat and oats, not yet a foot high, but 
golden with charlock. Here, at any rate, was an opportunity 
for studying that familiar plant, and, on examination, we 
found that two species were about equally distributed, namely 
Brassica suiapistrum, Boiss., the real charlock, and Brassica 
sinapioides, Roth., the wild navew. The two species are 
easily distinguished, the former having a rough green foliage 
and the latter having smooth glaucous leaves. The navew 
showed one uniform tint of yellow colour in its flowers ; 
but among the golden ones of charlock we observed several 
plants bearing pale yellow or cream-coloured flowers. Higher 
up the hillsides we come to the hill pastures, large rambling 
patches, divided by hedges or slate walls ; on the hill-tops 
there is abundant good summer pasturage for the numerous 
flocks of mountain sheep, those agile creatures with their 
intelligent countenances. The low-lying valley pastures are 
niown for hay and therefore at this time are not available 
or grazing. Here and there the hillsides are wooded, chiefly 
Wlt oak and fir, which takes off from the generally bare 
appearance of the country. 

Prom the 


summit of the Gyrn, which we ascended one day, 


land* tame< ^ a ver y fine panoramic view of the surrounding 
alter SCa ^ ej £ ran d effects of storm and sunshine 

ran ^ atel y filing over the distant mountains ; now one 
scud 6 ^ en anot fier being temporarily obliterated as a 
afew^ ept °^ er and down the valley, only to emerge in 
r ugg e ^l nutes flme with gleams of sunlight brightening their 
^ as tward an ^ S> ^ ee P shadows stealing athwart them. 

vo Lt x S ’ a vast blue sea, the horizon melting into the 
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